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Christ Himself is evidence of God ; but more than 
that Christ has made clear to mankind those basic 
principles of conduct which are the essential uni- 
formities or laws of human life, which, if they are 
obeyed, bring peace of heart and liberty of mind, 
which if disobeyed, are as inexorable in their 
reaction as any laws of physics or chemistry. 
Dr. Neil Macvicar, M.D., LL.D. 
* * -%& * 

Attack on ex-Judges. 

The attack made on former judges by the Minister of 
Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart, and the warning by the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, that former judges should keep 
out of politics, amount to impertinence, according to a 
former judge of the Transvaal division, Mr. F. A. W. 
Lucas. 

In an interview in Pretoria, reported in the Hastern Pro- 
vince Herald Mr. Lucas said.: “The assertion made by 
Mr. Swart that certain former judges have become political 
agitators is pure nonsense. 


“Why cannot an ex-judge, like any other free citizen 
of South Africa, campaign against what he considers to be 
immoral and politically wrong? It will be a sad day 
indeed for South Africa if some of its ablest citizens should 
be condemned to the role of gagged spectators in national 


affairs.” 


Mr. Lucas added that when a judge retired he had the 
same right as any other citizen to express opinions on poli- 


tics. ‘‘ There can be nothing wrong in an ex-judge con- 
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demning or protesting against legislation which he believes 
to be unjust and harmful. 

“As a citizen of the country it is his righ, his privilege 
and his duty to speak out against such measures,” Mr, 
Lucas added. 

It should also be noted that the ex-Chief Justice Mr. A. 
van de Sandt Centlivres who called forth the criticism of 
the Ministers is the Chancellor of the University of Cape 
Town than whom no one has a better right and duty to 
call attention to dangers threatening the University. 


Another of the ex-Judges who has also protested against 
the opinions expressed by the two Ministers is Mr. Leslie 
Blackwell, Ex-Judge of the Supreme Court, who has said that 
neither Mr. Centlivres nor Mr. Feetham had ever talked 
party politics. He said the first offender in this regard had 
been the late Mr. Justice Beyers, who as soon as he retired 
from the Court of Appeal stood as a nationalist candidate 
for an Orange Free State Parliamentary seat against the 
Coalition Government of Smuts and Hertzog. Mr. Beyers, 
said Mr. Blackwell, was in the same political camp as Mr. 
Swart. This occurred in 1939 or 40. Mr. Blackwell 
added that Mr. Swart did not take exceptions to Mr. 
Beyers as a former judge taking part in party politics then. 
Referring to his own pcsition Mr. Blackwell szid ‘‘ I have 
taken no part whatever in controversial politics since 
leaving the Bench except to defend Fort Hare and the 
Universities by articles in the Press, against the Govern- 
ment’s proposed University College of Fort Hare Bill and 
the Separate Universities Bill.” 

* * * * 
Prison Reform and Criminal Laws Amendment. 

Twin Bills dealing with the administration of Justice 
and the treatment of Prisoners have been passed by both 
Houses of Parliament. These should result in reforms that 
have been the subject of discussion over many years. 
Parliament has been commended for the manner in which 
the debates have been conducted and for the spirit of 
compromise shown by the Minister and by members on 
both sides of the Houses in their endeavour to effect 
definite improvement in the law as it was. We wish also 
to congratulate the Penal Reform League of South Africa, 
its officials and energetic Director, Dr. Junod, on the 
results of much propaganda, conferences, and writing, in 
awakening the public conscience to serious defects in our 
society. 
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The Prisons Bill 

Speaking during the third reading of the Prisons Bill, 
Dr. D. L. Smit, the chief Opposition speaker on these 
measures said, as reported in the East London Daily 
Dispatch : “‘ This Bill, as it has emerged from committee, 
improved by amendments put forward by both the 
Minister (Mr. Swart) and the Opposition, is an illustration 
of what can be achieved when once we aie free from ideolo- 
gical disputes. I venture to say that if the same procedure 
of consultation and give and take could be applied to other 
important measures, it would enable Parliament to fulfil its 
true functions and, with respect, Sir, I commend this 
obligation to the Minister’s colleague, the Minister of 
Bantu Administration and Development, 

‘“‘Tn its amended form we are satisfied that this Bill is, 
on the waole, a good Bill and we are prepared to support 
the third reading. 

“It provides the legislative machinery for giving effect, 
as far as conditions in the Union permit, to the basic 
principles of the ‘standard minimum rules for the treat- 
ment of prisoners’ adopted by the United Nations Con- 
gress in Geneva in 1955, many of which have already been 
brought into operation by regulation; and I desire to 
express our satisfaction at this effort to bring our law into 
line with modern conceptions of penal reform. 

“The best method of dealing with people who have 
offended against society is a very complex one. But this 
Bill, read with those provisions of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which empower our courts to impose 
sentences of corrective training and preventive imprison- 
ment, if administered with sympathy and understanding, 
should assist the three departments of Police, Justice and 
Prisons, working together, to cope with the growing 
menace of our crime problem with greater efficiency than 
in the past. 

MAIN OBJECT 

‘We hope, too, that this combination will enable the 
authorities to carry out the main object that Parliament 
has in mind, not merely punitive correction, but to keep in- 
offensive people out of jail, and wherever possible, to pro- 
vide rehabilitation in place of the old pattern of automatic 
fine or imprisonment. The progress already made in 
artisan training and the fitting of offenders as qualified 
tradesmen are fundamental to the whole set-up. We trust 
no expenditure will be considered too great to provide for 
the furtherance of this scheme on an ever-increasing scale. 

“In view of these measures of reform, we hope the pro- 
visions relating to corporal punishment and solitary con- 
finement will be sparingly administered. We recognise 
that in dealing with incorrigible criminals these measures 
are sometimes necessary. But while these formsof punish- 
ment may have a sobering effect on a dangerous prisoner, 
in other cases they can lead to serious psychological damage, 
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The Bill as originaliy drafted contained a clause severely | 
restricting Press comment on the Prison conditions and 
organisation, making it an offence, without the permission 
in writing of the Commissioner of Prisons, to “ publish or 
divulge any information concerning any prisoner, X= 
prisoner or the administration of any prison.” There was | 
much opposition to this clause and it was withdrawn and_ 
two new provisions were substituted, one defining the 
persons who shall not divulge information and the other | 
making it an offence to publish “false” information. 
The Bill in its new form now provides that it shall be an 
offence for any person ‘‘ being a member of the Prisons 
Service or a special warder or a visitor or any other person 
who has or had access to a prison” to publish or divulge 
without the written authority of the Commissioner “ any 
information concerning a prisoner detained in a prison or 
the administration of such prison.” 

The second provision creates the offence of publishing — 
“any false information concerning the behaviour or 


experience in any prison of any prisoner or ex-prisoner or 
concerning the administration of any prison, knowing the 
same to be false, or without taking reasonable steps to 
verify such information.” 

The clause states explicitly that the onus of proving that ; 
reasonable steps were taken to verify such information 
shall be on the accused. 

A “prisoner ”’ is defined as 
victed or not, who is detained in custody in any prison.” 

On this clause as amended, Dr. Smit said : “‘ We believe 
that except in times of emergency no restriction should le — 


“any person, whether ccr- 


placed upon the Press in exposing any abuse or in criticis-_ 
ing the actions of any Department of State. The modifi- 
cation of the clause as originally drafted is, however, < 
improvement, and we hope that, with friendly co-opera- 
tion between the Press and the Commissioner, there will 
be no need for the punitive provisions regarding photo- 
graphs and false information ever to be invoked. 

“While the two Bills are a step in the right direction, we 
must not be deluded into thinking they willeliminate crime. 
They will, no doubt, achieve much in the reduction of 
crime and the rehabilitation of offenders, but they begin at 
the other end of the road, and the root causes of crime, 
which are embedded in our social system, have still to be 
met, 

“Tt would not be proper for me to deal with this aspect 
of our administration on this occasion, except to remark _ | 
that one of the most potent causes is the multiplicity of 

offences that apply particularly to the non-European 
sections of our population. That is a field to which the 
Government and Parliament should devote their immediate | 
attention if the measures contemplated in this legislation 
are to be fulfilled.” 


* * * * 
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State of Emergency in Southern Rhodesia. 


His Excellency the Governor proclaimed a state of 
emergency existing in Southern Rhodesia on 26th Feb- 
February 1959, 

The following are extracts of an announcement on the 
situation by the Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., M.P. :— 

“Three sets of regulations have been published this 
morning and are now in force underthe emergency powers. 
The first set deals with the maintenance of public safety 
and public order and provides for the appointment of a 
protecting authority with power to control the local situa- 
tion, to prohibit meetings of more than three persons and 
to restrict the movement of persons. There is provision 
for the control of weapons and the power to impose a 
curfew. ‘There is a prohibition against the spreading of 
rumours and the distribution of literature likely to cause 
alarm and despondency. Power is taken to control the 
publication of information relating to the plans, movements 
and dispositions of security forces and to enter and search 
any premises whatsoever. 

The second set of regulations gives the Minister power 
to detain any person for a period of one month if his deten- 
tion is considered to be in the public interest. 

The third set of regulations has the effect of banning as 
illegal organisations within Southern Rhodesia the Nyasa- 
land African National Congress, the Southern Rhodesia 
African National Congress, the Zambia National Congress 
and the Norhern Rhodesia African National Congress. It 
will be an offence for any person to continue to be or be- 
come an office bearer, officer or member of any of these 
or zanisations. 

The Government had closely followed the development 
of extremism in the African National Congresses in the 
past few months but their powers under existing legisla- 
tion were inadequate to curb this trend. In particular the 
growing tendency of the movement to incite people in 
rural as well as urban areas to defy the law, persistent 
attempts to suborn’ African employees of the Government 
from their loyalty, a c..mpaign of intimidation and boycott 
against moderate Africans who openly supported racial 
co-operation, was becoming intolerable. The majority of 
the leaders were young men who had never established 
themselves in a reputable business or trade and a con- 
siderable number had criminal records involving crimes of 
dishonesty. One quality they had in common was an 
ability to incite a crowd to abuse and ridicule all consti- 
tuted authority whether Chiefs, Native Commissioners, 
Missionaries, Federal African Members of Parliament and 
many others working for the benefit of the African people. 

The Government wish to make it absolutely clear that 
the action which has been taken against certain subversive 
groups in no way involves a change of policy; they are 
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determined to continue their stated policy of giving greater 
opportunities to the African people in all spheres, to 
improve African agriculture, education and housing, to 
proceed with the Industrial Conciliation Bill and to remove 
any unnecessary racial discrimination, They feel confi- 
dent that the measures taken against irresponsible agitators 
will make their task of co-operation easier and not more 
difficult. 

They appeal to people of all races to continue their 
normal daily avocations as though no emergency exists. 
They believe that with the removal of those principally 
responsible for stirring up strife the emergency should be 
of very brief duration and that with its end all races can 
continue their joint efforts to build up a prosperous and 
contented country free from the anxieties which recently 
overshadowed many people’s minds.” 

As we go to press we understand that some prominent 
Church leaders in Southern Rhodesia have protested 
against the issue of the Government Proclaimation. 

* * * * 
Southern Rhodesia has Africa’s largest proportion 
of African School Children. 

Southern Rhodesia had a higher proportion of African 
children of school-age in schools than any other African 
country—including Ghana and South Africa—the Minister 
of Native Education, Mr. Ralph Cleveland, said when 
introducing the second reading of the Native Education 
Bill. This year, probably about 480,000 African children 
would be in Government and Government-aided schools, 
and Southern Rhodesia was spending one eighth of its 
total revenue on their education, 

* * * * 
The Church of Scotlarid Hospital, Sibasa, Transvaal. 

The Report of the Donald Fraser Hospital for the years 
1st April, 1956 to 31st March 1958, makes most interesting 
reading. 

Attention is drawn to the very rapid growth of the 
hospital. In 1934, the year the hospital was opened, 176 
patients, including five maternity cases were treated in the 
hospital whereas in the year 1957-1958 the number had 
grown to 3635 including 900 maternity cases. These 
figures show that the hospital is meeting a very real need. 

Whilst all must be gratified by this demonstration of the 
confidence of the African people in the hospital staff this 
very factor is creating many problems. The Medical 
Superintendent writes of the urgent need to increase office 
accommodation, the outpatient department and the laundry 
whilst new simple dormitories for ante-natal cases as well as 
a Matron’s cottage are required. For these urgent needs 
the hospital authorities have to find fifty percent of the 
total cost and an appeal has been launched for £4,000 by 
August 1959. We wish them every success. 

ii eh OM KOs 
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University Apartheid 


PROTEST MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


N the evening of Friday 13th March, 1959 the Univer- 
sity of Cape ‘Town held a meeting in their Assembly 
Hall under the chairmanship of its Chancellor, ex-chief 
Justice Albert van de Sandt Centlivres, to protest against 
the Bill which, besides setting up government colleges for 
non-Europeans, seeks to prohibit the University of Cape 
Town and the other “open ”’ universities from admitting 
such students. ‘The Chancellor, in his speech as reported 
in the Cape Times referred to the fact that there was no 
“ colour bar’ in the Act, No. 14 of 1916, which constitut- 
ed the University. Up to 1948 no Government suggested 
that non-White students should be barred from being 
admitted to the open universities. But in that year a new 
Government came into power and the then Prime Minister 
indicated in Parliament that the Government wanted to 
introduce legislation to bring about apartheid in university 
institutions. ‘The reason he gave was: 

‘““* An intolerable state of affairs has arisen in the past 
ten years in our university institutions, a state of affairs 
which gives rise to friction, to an unpleasant relationship 
between Europeans and non-Europeans. We do not want 
to withhold higher education from the non-Europeans and 
we will take every possible step to give both the Natives 
and the Coloureds university, and sufficient university, 
training as soon as we can, but in their own spheres ; in 
other words in separate institutions.’ 

“In making the above statement the then Prime 
Minister was misinformed. At no time was there any 
unpleasant relationship between White and non-White 
students in those universities which refused to apply a 
colour bar. As a matter of fact the relationship between 
those students has always been satisfactory. 

VALIANT DEFENCE 

“The threat, which was first officially made in 1948 to 
close the open universities, was taken up by the late 
Principal Dr. T. B. Davie, whose valiant defence of the 
policy adopted by the two open universities will always 
be gratefully remembered by those of us who value 
academic freedom and autonomy. 

“Tn an address which he delivered at a graduation cere- 
mony of our sister university, the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in 1950 he said, speaking of intellectual free- 
dom, that ‘in a university this means our freedom from 
external interference in (a) who shall teach, (b) what we 

teach, (c) how we teach, and (d) whom we teach.’ 

“What the last implies is that ‘our lecture theatres and 
laboratories shall be open to all who, seeking higher know- 
ledge, can show that they are intellectually capable of bene- 
fitting by admission to our teaching and are morally worthy 


of entry into the close intimacy of the great brotherkced 
which constitutes the wholeness of a university.’ 

‘“ A deputation consisting of the Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Council, three other members of the Council, the 
Vice-Chancellor and Acting Principal, the Registrar and 
myself interviewed the then Minister of Education, Arts 
and Science. 

“At the outset the Minister stated that he would ke 
pleased to explain any of the provisions of the Bill, but he 
wished to make it clear that it would be a waste of time if 
it was proposed to argue about the principle involved. 


NO REASON 

“The Government, he said, had decided to go ahead 
and would not be diverted and he added that the Bill was 
part of the whole pattern which was being followed. 

‘As leader of the deputaticn I pointed out to the 
Minister that the deputation had come to discuss the matter 
with the Minister on the basis that the policy of admittir g 
non-Whites which the university and its predecessor, the 
South African College, had followed for almost 50 years 
had worked well and given rise to no incidents and that 
there was no reason why the University should not be 
allowed to continue its policy. 

“‘T also pointed out that the University had never been 
consulted before the Government came to its decision, 
nor had the Committee of University Principals—as ore 
would have expected in a democratic country. 

“My appeal had no effect on the attitude of the Minister. 
In persisting with the present Bill the Government has 
ignored the views of those of its own supporters who are 
best qualified to express an opinion, as well as the views cf 
many other competent authorities. 


The Principal of the University, Mr. J. P. Duminy, 
following the Chancellor said ; ‘‘ Academic frcedcm mears 
freedom to doubt, to question, to inquire, to explore, to 
criticize, and on the results of all these aspects of un- 
hindered examination to reject theories, modify ideas or 
confirm heliefs. 

“Tt is the business of the university and the very 
essence of its existence to create the atmosphere and to 
provide the facilities which will make these fundamental 
processes possible. 

“Tn the light of all these concepts that go to form the 
essential fabric of university education it follows that a 
university, if it is to be true to itself, cannot be an instru- 
ment of the Church or of the State. 

“It is absolutely unthinkable that a university should be 
expected ever to adapt itself to conflicting policies of 
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‘succeeding governments, or constantly to be trimming its 
sails to the ever-shifting winds of political opinion. 

“It is manifestly impossible for a university to conform 
to such a pattern of accommodation without sacrificing 
something of value in the process. 

“In their fight to achieve and maintain this independ- 
ence let it be said—and let it be said moreover with pride 
and emphasis—that the universities have never lost sight 
of their obligations and their responsibilities towards the 
individual, the community or the nation ; never have they 
abused their privileges ; never have they betrayed their 
trust. 

*“T can see no reason why there should be any fear that 

they should now do otherwise. 
_ “We are told that the closing of our university to the 
non-White students is a logical and necessary corollary of 
the policy of apartheid. ‘Then I must immediately ask 
myself the question whether this policy is right or wrong. 
How am I now to judge ? 

“TI know that much that is good has been done in the 
name of apartheid, and I readily accept that the protagc- 
nists of this policy are sincere in their beliefs. JI am pre- 
pared to go even further and say that it is possible that some 
form of apartheid might well be a very admirable plan for 
arranging our way of living in South Africa if it were con- 
ceived and implemented on a basis of good will and agree- 
ment between all its peoples. 

GRAVE DOUBTS 

* But when I examine the manner in which it has been 
applied, when I recall the measures that have been enacted 
and are still being enacted, to buttress and sustain it, and 
the hardships that have been caused in putting it into 
effect, then I must be forgiven if I entertain grave doubts 
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as to whether apartheid is something which we can récon- 
cile with the university tradition and with our Christian 
conscience. 

“ For is it right that we should seek to direct the destinies 
of thousands of human beings without constant, full and 
friendly consultation with them? 

“Ts it fair to gratify our own desires in such a way as to 
bring unhappiness, humiliation and frustration to others ? 

“Is it sporting that we should accept any advantage for 
ourselves which would mean a handicap to anyone else ? 

“Ts it Christian that we should think in terms of our 
own security and comfort without showing at least equal 
concern for the security and comfort of all who share this 
country with us? 

“The opinions that count in these councils are those of 
the men who have been placed in authority over us; I 
should like them to make known to us—and I think we 
have a right to know—what their answers to these questions 
are, particularly those of our leaders who claim to have 
been by God appointed. 

* Let them tell us. If we find we do not agree, and if 
they can persuade me in the light of cur common Christian 
heritage and all that it means that they are right, then I 
shall stand by them and their policy of apartheid, alone 
against the rest of the world. 

REMAIN OPEN 

“ But this will not mean that I shall agree that this Uni- 
versity will have to close its doors to the non-Whites. On 
the contrary, I shall still believe, on the grounds which I 
put forward a year ago, that, however right or wrong may 
be the views held in all sincerity by those who advocate or 
oppose apartheid, the University of Cape Town should 
remain an open university.” 


Re-Opens 


By Principal R. Burrows, M.C., M. Com., E.D. 


E are honoured by the presence of Dr. Kerr who was 

appointed the first Principal of this College in 1916. 

We are particularly glad to have him as the Vice-Chairman 
of the new Council of our College. 

It is my pleasant duty to welcome members of staff and 
students who have returned to Fort Hare. We give a 
warm welcome to new members of staff and new students 
and we hope that their stay with us will be enjoyable and 
profitable. 

Student enrolment which was 378 in 1957 jumped last 
year to 430. This growth was made possible only by 
hurriedly converting a staff house into a small hostel and 
rapidly building three huts. "To-day, as a result of renting 
the Bible School property (which we are naming the 
Annexe) and by building another hut, it has been possible 


to admit 500 students. Unfortunately, however, we cannot 
admit any more science students. Many classes are al- 
ready very crowded, so too is the dining room. Conse- 
quently, members of staff will be carrying an even greater 
burden than before and some students will have to live 
under austerity conditions. In all these difficulties and 
occasional discomforts, always remember that it is being 
done to help as many students as possible to come to Fort 
Hare. 

May I repeat a little of what I said last year. Your job 
here is to study seriously and to work hard in competition 
with European students of Rhodes who take the same 
examinations as you do. Of course, none of us can avoid 
being influenced by political and racial cross-currents. 


Yet we must try to keep our college off the rocks, Probably 
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the best way to protect ourselves and our College is to 
prove to South Africa and to the whole world that we are 
serious and hard-working students. ‘There is no room in 
Fort Hare for political hot-heads of any kind. They are 
academic nuisances who waste our time and patience. 


Always remember that you are a very fortunate and 
privileged group. You owe a great debt to your parents, 
to the community as a whole who are taxed to pay most of 
the cost of your stay at Fort Hare, to various authorities 
and individuals who have provided funds for bursaries and 
loans, and finally to the founders of this college. I know, 
too, that your own way to Fort Hare has been a hard one. 
Don’t therefore slacken in the last lap of the race to know- 
ledge and opportunity. For the first time a girl student 
(Miss Moteane) obtained first classes in both major 
subjects. Our graduation ceremony on April 17th will 
see a record number of graduates. You must do even 
better. 

Moreover we all rely on you to strengthen our prestige 
and pave the way to the status of a University and to scorn 
the idea of mere tribal institutions. 

There are many steps which we can take to strengthen 
our claim to University status. One of these is the wear- 
ing of undergraduate gowns, although I don’t think that 
we need compete with tha University of Ghana who, 
I understand, have different colours for students in 
their different years. However we are considering 
various ways and means of getting inexpensive gowns 
which could then either be sold or hired to students. 

Our Senate and Council, piloting our college through 
the troubled waters of political and social changes, need 
the encouragement and help of thoughtful and responsible 
students. We have devoted months to the work of pre- 
paring the defences of Fort Hare, and whatever the out- 
come we feel that there is nothing more that could possibly 
be done—at any rate by mere human beings, 

Our illustrated brochure on the college has gone to many 
places in the world. Our protests on the Extension of 
University Education Bill were published last year. More 
recently we published our objections to the Fort Hare 
Transfer Bill and we are taking steps to fight the Bill in 
Parliament. I am glad to see that students are now help- 
ing us in the defence of Fort Hare. 

We are convinced that colleges which are confined to 
certain ethnic or tribal groups cannot be accepted as 
University institutions. Indeed, the name University 
presupposes that the institution is open to all academically 
qualified applicants—regardless of race, religion, sex, 
class, language, colour of skin or hair, height, weight, or 
certain presumed desirable ranges of so-called ’ vital 
statistics * | 

Further, no institution which is completely controlled 
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by Government can be regarded as a University institution 
whose very hallmark is academic freedom. 

Unfortunately and however sincerely, we seem to be 
blundering blindly into academic apartheid. The danger 
is not merely that our own 43-year old college may be 
sacrificed on the altar of tribal apartheid, but that the re- 
putation of all South African Universities will be gravely 
threatened in an increasingly critical world. But what- 
ever happens don’t let us get too excited or too worried. 


The more we fear the onslaught of legislation the greater 
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becomes our responsibility to remain and help those left in — 


the fort. ‘The more we keep our words and actions calm 
and dignified the more influential will they be. Finally, 
even if certain changes are introduced there is no need to 
give in, or to run away. 

Meanwhile, we propose to place our confidence and trust 
in the continued co-operation of Church, State and Com- 
munity. Indeed, given any measure of wisdom in those 
who control state policy and public funds, full University 
Status can reasonably be expected. Fort Hare, at a cross 
roads of contrasting environments and cultures, is a unique 
institution and its value to South Africa and the rest of the 
Continent could become equally unique. Fort Hare is 
still a vital frontier post, but it needs reinforcements of 
goodwill and understanding. 

Students who were here last year will have noticed that 
a great deal has been done to make our grounds more 
attractive, largely by student labour. Indeed, so numer- 
ous were they that monthly shifts had to be arranged to give 
an opportunity to help the College to as many as possible. 
Last year I suggested—why not a garden University ?— 
even at Fort Hare. We have made a good start. By 
blasting rock, movng earth and employing a private rain- 
maker we now have surprisingly pleasant gardens. Even 
the path to Elukhanyisweni apparently always attractive, is 
now even more attractive. 

Finally, I hope that you will work hard and play hard,— 
except that I would ask the Jazz orchestra to sometimes 
play a little less hard and so reduce the danger to my house, 
which already has two cracks on the side nearest the C.U. 
Hall. 


£4,000,000 for African Housing, in Southern Rho- 
desia. 


The Minister of Labour, Social Welfare and Housing, 
Mr. A. E. Abrahamson, recently informed Parliament that 
almost {4,000,000 had become available over the next four 
years for African housing, A projects team had been 
appointed to plan the best use of the money and to examine 
the detailed needs of particular centres, 
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Put down your bucket where you are 


"[HE great Tuskegee Institute in Alabama was founded 

by Booker T, Washington. Its first buildings con- 
sisted of two small frame huts—one for teaching and the 
other a hostel. It is now one of the largest and most 
impressive residential colleges in the world. Before his 
death its founder was a recognised Negro leader widely 
proclaimed on account of his stout effort to bring educa- 
tion within reach of his own people, still struggling out of 
the morass of slavery. In one of his public addresses he 
pointed his theme by recounting the plight of a ship’s 
captain in desperation for want of fresh water off the coast 
of South America. Sighting another vessel he ran up a 
signal for assistance, indicating his need. The second 


ship’s captain, with a better knowledge of his position, 


signalled back : “‘ Put down your bucket where you are. ” 
Not understanding, the distressed captain repeated his 
request and received the same answer. Finally he did 
what he was told and drew up a bucketful of fresh water. 
What he did not know was that he was sailing across the 
mouth of the mighty Amazon which was pouring its flood 
into the sea. Booker Washington’s message to his negro 
audience in their struggle for education was to begin at 
the place where they were. 

I often thought of this illustration with gratitude in the 
early days at Fort Hare... We also were bent on the task of 
bringing to the Bantu (and to other non-European groups 
as well) schooling of a standard which they had long wish- 
ed for. But few of them possessed the recognised attain- 
ments usually expected of those in pursuit of college 
education. The few who had, by dint of private effort, 
succeeded in getting so far, had to go overseas to get any 
further. At the very beginning we were confronted with 
the problem of the admission qualification. It was hoped 
that it might be possible to secure a reasonable number— 
say a score or so—of students who had reached the stand- 
ard of the public examination, then known as ‘‘ The 
School Higher,’”’ now the Junior Certificate. This was 
two years ahead of the final primary school standard but 
still two years short of the ordinary university matricula- 
tion. When it became apparent that only a handful of 
entrants would be able to present such a certificate, and 
these all from one school which had pioneered secondary 
education, the African members of Council expressed the 
opinion that if the ‘ School Higher’ were insisted on, not 
only would there not be a sufficient body of students, but 
that the new College would have no link with the other 
Native institutions which had concentrated upon the 
training of pupil-teachers for the primary schools. It 
was therefore resolved to accept both holders of the 
‘School Higher’ and of the Government Teacher-Train- 


ing Schools Certificate, popularly called the T3, This 


required successful completion of a three-year course 
beyond standard six, but did not include several of the 
subjects required for admission to a university. From the 
point of view of our requirements the course lacked 
Mathematics, Experimental Science and another language. 
As the majority of entrants had come with the expectation 
of preparing for university entrance, the omission of these 
subjects threw them out of step with the small ‘ School 
Higher ’ group, and added immensely to the burden rest- 
ing on the small teaching staff. For those who proposed 
to take the commercial or the agricultural course, the 'T3 
qualification was accepted as adequate, but the others of 
this group, who were determined to make good what they 
deemed the deficiencies of their teacher-training course, 
caused the work in three out of the requisite subjects to be 
doubled. The Council however decided that policy 
required that there should te a link with the majority of 
the schools with the result that instead of beginning with 
five students, we had a score. It was intimated, however, 
that within a period of three years, only the ‘ School 
Higher’ would entitle to admission, and that before long 
the entrance qualification for the majority would be matri- 
culation. ‘‘ Before long”’ in our case turned out to be 
twenty-one years, as it was not till 1937 that we were finally 
able to exact this standard and even after that we had to 
make exceptions for certain small groups. 

But this crab-like procedure illustrates well the usual 
method of progression in Native education. It is generally 
a case of ‘ putting down your bucket where ycu are,’ and 
working up to the standards regarded as normal in other 
services. Nor was it only in regard to admission stand- 
ards that this was a necessary guiding principle : it applied 
to living quarters as well as teaching accommodation, and 
to the provision of apparatus and: equipment in every 
department of the work. In complying with this neces- 
sity, not only were we following a missionary tradition, 
but also a general South African tradition, applicable to 
Whites as well as Blacks, for such early material poverty, 
united with much self-sacrificing human effort, can be 
paralleled in the beginnings of many, if not most, of our 
South African Institutions. 

ALEXANDER Kerr. 


The Bible in the Federation. 


The Secretary, the Rev. M. W. Booth, comments 
that after three seasons of travel, almost complet- 
ing visitation of the missions and speaking at a 
éreat number of churches and schools in the Feder- 
ation, the amazing scope of the Christian enter- 
prise in the Federation has been a revelation, 
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Extracts from an Address to the Royal Commonwealth Society printed in their Journal. 


TANGANYIKA is a huge country. You can put Eng- 

land withouc Wales comfortably into the Southern 
Province ; you can put most of the viable part of Kenya 
into the Central Province ; you can put the land area of 
Uganda tidily into the Western Province ; and in area and 
population the Lake Province can be compared with 
Nyasaland. This still leaves four Provinces and Dar-es- 
Salaam. 

There are nearly nine million Africans living in the 
Territory ; there are about 27,000 Europeans and some 
120,000 Asians, mostly Indians, but the total includes 
about 15,000 Arabs, and there are others, such as Guans, 
Comorians, Mauritians and so on. 

The Territory has a long history. The Arabs had been 
there for many centuries before the existing African tribes 
settled on the land which they occupy today. The 
Indians have been there for 70 or 80 years. After the 
British took it over in 1919, it was in moth ball for about 
20 years during theinter-War period. ‘There was no money; 
it was believed to be a pawn in inter-national politics, 
which led to a lack of confidence in it as a country in which 
to invest capital; and it had rather a poor time and re- 
mained backward. 

That great Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Donald 
Cameron, who wasavery far-sighted man, did three things 
from which we are reaping the benefits today. First of 
all, he saw that the country was potentially of economic 
value, and that the best thing he could do was to try and 
improve the communications, because that was the first 
essential to economic development. He had little or no 
money at his disposal, but he did extend the existing 
communications so that you could get at almost every 
populated part of the Territory by modern transport. He 
even started a Ground Nut Scheme and built a railway to 
a place called Singida. That Ground Nut Scheme, like 
the better known one, failed and the railway was pulled up. 

Secondly, he introduced, as an act of policy, indirect rule 
which he had seen operating in Nigeria under the great 
Lord Lugard. By so doing he was able to cheapen 
administration, and to streamline the tribal system, so that 
it could work efficiently under modern conditions, 

Thirdly, and one of the most lasting things which he 
did, was that he saw that ultimately by their very numbers 

the Africans must take an increasing position in the affairs 
of the Territory, though he appreciated that the Asians 
and the Europeans had a very important part, indeed a 
vital part, to play. He laid down the foundations of the 
multi-racial policy which has been pursued eyer since and 
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The last Nine Years in Tanganyika 


By Lord Twining, G.C.M.G. Governor, 1949-58 


April Ist, 1959 
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I think that the good relationship which has been built up ; 
in Tanganyika between the three races can probably be put 
down to the era of Sir Donald Cameron. ; 

Now, when I took over in 1949, there was a number of 
things which were exercising the Colonial Office and the 
people in East Africa. My predecessor, a very distinguish- 
ed Civil Servant and experienced Governor, unfortunate- 
ly had been unfit and had been out of action for some 
considerable time. During chat period, three things were 
happening of great importance. ‘The first was that 
Tanganyika had becomea Trust Territory, and the Trustee- ~ 
ship Council had sent their first visiting mission to the 
Territory, who made a report which shocked public 
opinion in East Africa and people thought and were saying 
that ‘‘ Tanganyika has had it.” Secondly, there was the 
question of the East African High Commission which had — 
just been set up, and Tanganyika had rather reluctantly 
joined it. Thirdly, there was the Ground Nut Scheme, 
which had reached the summit of its achievement and was 
rapidly going downhill. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom had set great store by the Ground 
Nut Scheme, although in truth it must be said that there 
was not the same confidence in it in Tanganyika. The 
Colonial Office were naturally exercised as to what would 
take its place in the economic development of the Territory. 

The Colonial Office were also concerned becasue they 
felt that the United Nations were putting them on the 
spot, so to speak, about the clauses in the Trusteeship 
Agreement which said that we must introduce democratic 
principles and work for self-government. So I was 
abjured to introduce democratic principles into local 
government, particularly the African native administra- 
tions, and to reform the old-fashioned Colonial constitu- 
tion and give it a new look. 

When I arrived there, I found things rather worse in 
some ways that I had expected and rather better in others, 
On the asset side, we had a first class Civil Service and we 
had a tremendous amount of goodwill among all the people. 
We had a very good development plan which had been 
built up by three great Tanganyikans who knew their 
country and had taken a synoptic view and had produced 
a plan which is one of the best Colonial development plans 
There was money available, but, for 


~~ 


which I have seen. 
one reason or another, they had hardly started to imple- 
ment it. The Ground Nut Scheme was proving a head- 
ache. ‘There were fears that it would upset the established 
economy of the Territory, that it would draw labour off 
from sisal and other established industries, that it would 
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clog up the railways and roads and clutter up the ports, 
which to some extent it did. At the time of my arrival it 
had started to go downhill and ran downhill fairly rapidly. 
POSITIONS AS TRUST TERRITORY 

The first thing then that I thought we should do was to 
make clear our position as a Trust Territory. It was 
agreed that under the ‘Trusteeship Agreement, the 
administrative power, which is the United Kingdom, was 
ultimately responsible and that the Trusteeship Council 
could debate our affairs, could call for an annual report, 
could send a visiting mission every three years and could 
receive petitions. But if we did not agree with their 
- views and their resolutions, it was our responsibility to 
decide what was best for Tanganyika. 

EAST AFRICAN HIGH COMMISSION 

The second matter was our relations with the other 
territories in East Africa. The question of whether 
Tanganyika should join the East African High Commission 
was debated in Legislative Council before I arrived. Iam 
told that the Europeans voted in favour of it, though, some 
said, against their better judgment. The Asiars abstained, 
and the Africans voted against it. However, Tanganyika 
joined the High Commission and it led to a good deal of 
ill-feeling at the time. 

I now turn to the internal affairs. We will start with the 
Ground Nut Scheme, depressing though it was. I soon 
made up my mind that the sooner it was liquidated the 
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better and that so long as it was administered from London 
and was the subject of political controversy, it would do no 
good to Tanganyika, In the end, most of the assets were 
saved and most of the liabilities were liquidated. ‘The 
Overseas Food Corporation handed over its responsibilities 
to a body called the Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation 
which is doing some very fine work today, but not growing 
ground nuts. Among the assets that the Ground Nut 
Scheme has left us was a great deal of knowledge of how to 
farm in dry areas, and research work which has been of 
considerable value. There is a railway and a port, which 
although they are not paying their way at this moment, 
have survived and can play a big part in the development 
of the Southern Province. I hope that posterity will agree 
that it was right to keep them. 

With regard to the internal development, as I say, we 
had some money, we had goodwill, we had the plan. It 
so happened that supplies were getting easier just about 
the time I arrived and with the Ground Nut Scheme run- 
ning down we were able to go ahead. JI think the results 
have been very remarkable, and you can see all over 
Tanganyika very great changes and the Territory as a whole 
is fairly well equipped today with communications, public 
utilities and all those other sinews of development which 
are so necessary to provide before you can make real 
progress. a 
(To be continued) 


Uganda to Cairo by the Nile Route 
EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVEL DIARY (CONTINUED) 
By S. H. H. Wright O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I. Struct. E. 
Sunday, March 31st 1946 


PS SEAKBAST was early—which always suits us—and 

by 7.15 we were all away again in our cars en route 
for Mongalla, 32 miles down river, which was the highest 
point to which the steamer could reach at the moment. 
Our numbers had increased to 29 so we had a fleet of 5 
cars this time. Among the new arrivals were some Sudan 
officials, 3 Belgian Congo R.C. Fathers on their way home, 
and a C.M.S. couple from the Sudan. The man, an edu- 
cationalist, I had first met out in the blue near Makasongola 
where he had got stuck with a broken back axle on his way 
from Uganda to the Sudan. He was also beginning his 
leave so we made a mutual arrangement not to talk shop, 
at any rate for the time being. 

Apart from some hartebeest, we saw no game on the 
hour’s run from Juba to Mongalla over what was nothing 
more than a track through the bush, even if it did, as I was 
told, go all the way to Khartoum in the dry weather. A 
mile or so beyond Mongalla which, since the provincial 


headquarters moved to Juba, is now nothing more than a 
collection of huts, we got to the river and found a lighter 
and launch waiting for us. As we were in the first batch 
of cars, we got straight onto the launch which took us an- 
other half mile down river to where a steamer was moored, 
with the other lighters in the vicinity. Our luggage 
followed in the second trip of the launch with the rest of 
the passengers, and before long we were settled in and 
enjoying most welcome cold drinks, for it was hot. Near 
at hand in the steep bank of the river were hundreds of 
holes, the nests of the carmine bee-eater, and the air was 
full of these brilliant representatives of their family. 

The organisation of this part of the trip is very good and 
is much easier than the route from Uganda to South Africa. 
At Nimule and at Juba, one’s luggage is handed over to the 
officials of the Sudan railway and turns up safe and sound 
when wanted although there has not been any registration 
or payment for it, This boat, the stern-wheeler “ Nasir,” 
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which is to be our home for 8 days, needs some description. 
It is in many ways the most luxurious boat that I have ever 
had the fortune to travel by, with the possible exception of 
the Queen Mary!! When, after some delay, we were told 
our cabin was No. 7, we went along and entered a most 
beautifully fitted up cabin,—“ room” would be a better 
term, for the main part measures 9 foot square. We have 
two full size single beds, well sprung, and a good chest of 
drawers. ‘The beds are high so there is plenty of room 
under each for a cabin trunk and 2 suit cases. Then there 
is an “‘alley-way,” 9 feet long and 3 feet wide (but part of 
the cabin) leading to the other side of the boat with a 
washbasin under a window at the end, and with two ward- 
robes with long glass half way along. So the whole cabin 
is roughly L-shaped and has the advantage of a through 
draught. All the fittings are as well thought out as 
possible with the exception of a shelf for shaving tackle 
near the washbasin. ‘There are two fans, one over each 
bed, and the switch by your bed controls the fan over the 
other bed and vice versa, which is how it should be done 
since it is the other fan which blows onto your bed! All 
the bathrooms etc. have fans—a nicety so often ignored in 
boats—and there is a clever device to ensure that they are 
only used when the room is occupied. As one enters, the 
fan is not working, but as soon as you bolt yourself in, lo 
and behold, the fan starts off and keeps going until you 
leave. ‘The bolt is.an automatic switch for the fan. 

There is a lovely dining room on the cabin deck level, 
with the same excellent appointments. I am writing this 
at the moment in a corner where a writing table, with its 
own fan and lamp attached, gives a view out through the 
forward windows onto a semicircular deck verandah below 
the bridge. Upstairs there are two mosquito proof cages 
containing about 18 camp beds which can be used at nights 
if the cabins are too stuffy. In between are deck spaces 
with the usual chairs and tables and at the back a small 
look-out area of the roof gives good views over the country. 
The engines below are Diesel oil-burning, so there is none 
of the monotonous loading up of wood fuel at every stop- 
ping-place that is such a wearisome feature of the Congo 
trip. But this boat is not alone for, rather like a mother 
hen with her brood, it has four other boats gathered round 
it and attached by ropes and hawsers. On one side is 
another passenger cabin barge; on the other side is a 
covered-in barge which can be used by the Sudanese, 
while in front, being pushed by our boat, which is the 
power unit for the whole outfit, are two other barges, one 
occupied by the third class passengers, and the other con- 
taining a travelling post office. All the barges are double 
deckers, and so as we chug along, the combined effect is of 
a boat of considerable size. 

The navigation is entirely in the hands of Sudanese or 
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Dongolese Arabs, for no one else could possibly remember 
every turn and twist and shoal and sandbank of a 1000 
miles of river as it is necessary for them to do, for there are 
practically no proper landmarks. In our case the navigator 
is a big fat darkskinned Arab in a turban and kanzu, look- 
ing as if he had come straight out of the Arabian Nights. 
He sits all day long with his one hand on the ship’s tele- 
graph and the other ready for the sign language he uses to 
the man at the wheel, although the latter seems to know 
the river as well as he does. There are two stern-wheel 
paddles, one on each side, so the telegraph is a double one 
with a different note for each paddle, and its bells are 
sounding almost continuously as the boat weaves its tortu- 
ous way from side to side in accordance with the position 
of the channel. The barges forward and alongside have 
the advantage of acting as buffers when the steamer hits 
the bank. This happens frequently for the bends of the 
river are often too sharp to steer around and so the boat 
makes for the bank, bounces off, waits a minute or two 
until the stern has veered round into the bank as well, the 
telegraph sounds again and off we go to hit the bank the 
other side in a few minutes to repeat the process. Of 
course there are long stretches where the turns can be 
negotiated in the usual way, but generally speaking during 
this first stretch of the river, the telegraph is going all day 
long. 

The roof of the second passenger barge is boarded over 
and so makes a most excellent recreation deck some 30 
yards long and 6 yards wide. Few ocean going steamers 
have such an open unhampered space of deck. As the 
night fell, Flo and I walked up and down and we saw what 
we had not seen for 10 years—the North Star!! Although 
we were still only 6 degrees (about 400 miles) north of the 
equator, yet it was visible through the haze low down on 
the horizon. In the opposite direction the Southern Cross 
was showing very brightly in the moonless sky and in be- 
tween the familiar star pattern that we have watched for 
the past years. Soon we shall be seeing more and more of 
the old familiar constellations of the Northern Hemisphere 
Monday, April Ist. 

April dawned cool and fresh and not nearly as hot as we 
had expected. We had slept well in our cabin and tea at 
6 o’clock was very welcome after a cold bath. To have 
broad daylight by then was a change, but we had put our 
clocks back an hour on getting into the Sudan and now we 
began to look forward to longer hours of daylight as we got 
further and further away from the equator. 

All the stewards on the boat are Nubians from whom 
are drawn almost all the servants of Egypt and the Sudan. 
They are extremely good and the ones that look after us 
are very much on the spot and smilingly efficient. ‘The 
- head steward and maitre d’hotel is another Arabian Nights 
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figure with his big turban, red slippers and red cummer- 
bund over his white kanzu. In spite of a very substantial 
avoirdupois, which is an excellent advertisement for his 
catering, he slips round between the tables of the dining 
in a most nimble manner, only occasionally bouncing from 
table to table on the sharper turns, rather like the steamer 
negotiating the river bends. The cabin stewards get one’s 
washing done speedily and well which is great boon after 
the train and road journey in Uganda. ‘The only water 
available is from the Nile which is not of a pariicularly 
good colour, so hat washing does not look like the adver- 
tisements for Persil, though it is well irored. 

The river was still confined by proper banks during the 
rest of the day and we pulled up twice. The first stop was 
Malek, which is the oldest of the C.M.S. stations in the 
Sudan where Archdeacon Shaw, now retired at Molo, 
worked, often single-handed for more than 30 years. 
There is nothing but the mission station. Its proximity 
to the river with its contact with the outer world makes it 
possibly preferable to other more isolated stations, but 
even the worst stations in Uganda are beauty spots in 
comparison. Later we pulled up at Bor, the district 
headquarters of the Bari tribe, and had a walk on shore. 
There was not much to see beyond the neatly made huts 
with their beautiful thatching and well swept courtyards. 
Mounted Sudan police are stationed here as there has been 
some intertribal fighting. The nearby aerodrome with its 
white demarkation boards and stocking flapping idly in the 
hot breeze seemed strangely incongruous. 

As we cruised along in the evening light, the cattle kraals 
of the Bari at the water’s edge were made very picturesque 
by the blue smoke of the dung fires, which showed every- 
thing in a kind of mystic haze. The tall enclosures of 
elephant grass with the tufts at the top left uncut : the neat 
reed huts with their beautiful thatched roofs ; the chatter- 
ing singing crowd of stark naked Bari crowding to the 
waters edge, many daubed with wood ash to keep off the 
mosquitoes and wearing red and green necklaces or waist- 
belts or bangles ; the matrons usually with a brown cloth 
thrown over one shoulder. ‘Tall people they are and 
exceedingly graceful. As they bend on a stick or support 
themselves on the side of a canoe, their thinness and their 
angles are accentuated and into one’s mind flashes the 
painted friezes of the rock tombs of Saqqara or other 
places in Egypt which portray so faithfully the negroes of 
5,000 years ago that are just the same in 1946, Then be- 
hind the human foreground and around and between all 
the huts are the most important items in the picture, the 
grey humped cattle by hundreds making the whole village 
look like cattle market day. The cattle are the most 
important items since it is they which have brought the 
village to the river during this time of drought. As soon 
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as the rains come this month, and the river begins to rise, 
the homeward trek will begin to the waterholes and streams 
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in the hinterland many miles away from the Nile. 
(to be continued) 


Sursum Corda 
HE IS RISEN 
By Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, B.A. 


ITH the coming of each Easter morn a living hope is 

revived in our hearts just as it must have been revived 
in the hearts of the few Christians at the dawn of our faith. 
Something had died in their hearts with the death of their 
Master. It seemed as if goodness, truth and righteous- 
ness had been overcome by the evil forces of this world. 
But the glad news “‘ He is risen ’’ changed the gloom into 
the bright light of hope. God had vindicated the things 
by which all who are born of the Spirit live. The sure 
knowledge that Christ is alive gives us hope that though 
there may be setbacks, these verities will ultimately sur- 
vive. It is not a vain hope as it is borne out by verifiable 
experience in the lives of believers. We have met the 
cross-bearers on the highway of life—men and women 
who live victoriously trying to be right with God and with 
their fellowmen—men and women to whom truth and 
justice are of higher value than personal ends and sectional 
interests. These are the first fruits of the harvest that 
shallbe. Inthem Christ lives. In them we see the divine 
flag planted on the isolated spots of the conquered territory. 
Easter brings the hope of a day of consolidation of the 
victory which has been won. 

Easter revives the living hope that Christ is with us in 
the raging storm of the battle. Did He not promise that 
he would be with us always “‘even unto the end of the 
world?”’ Although some may repudiate the organised 
forms of Christian witness, I think that man will never let 
go his hold on Christ. He is the sustenance for the soul. 
He is the cell of life for the tissue not only of the ecclesiasti- 
cal body but also of the body politic. He is the source of 
courage to the believer as he crusades in various spheres of 
our life daring for Christ with these words on his lips, 
“not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Christ is the trusted 
general to the private in the ranks. He is the unfailing 
comforter when sorrow comes with “ troubles surging 
round.”’ It is the revival of this hope that we get at Easter. 

Our Lord made far-reaching claims. He said He could 
free the heart of guilt by forgiveness. He declared that 
He was one with God, the Ruler of the world. He spoke 
of many mansions in His Father’s house. By faith many 
believed where they could not prove. But He spoke also 
“ Destroy this temple 

If a man who comes 


of one thing that could be proved. 

and in three days I will raise it up.” 
from a far country tells us that he is of royal blood with 
power oyer millions of people, we may or may not belieye 


because we cannot prove the truth of his statements. 
But should he make one crucial statement which can be 
proved and which when put to the test turns out to be true 
then we are justified in believing all the others. The news 
‘He is risen” put a seal of truth on all the Master had 
claimed. Hence the living hope that if we satisfy the re- 
quired conditions we may get the peace which the world 
cannot give us. 

Peace perfect peace in this dark world of sin? 

The blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 

We may also believe He is as supreme as Ged, as they 
are one. So if “ God’s in his heaven all’s right with the 
world.” The last word lies with Him in all our confusion 
in this fevered world. 

Are we dust? Are we “a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time and then vanishcth away?” The resurrection 
message cays ‘nay.’ Life may be long or short but the most 
important thing is its quality. We can get this when the 
Cell of life brings new life in us to help us grow in grace. 
He who rose from the dead on the first Easter morn is 
alive forever. ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?”’ ‘This gives us the hope that the 
fruition of good effort is assured and that our striving for 
the things that matter is not in vain. Of this glad news 
speaks the resurrection. God is on the side of goodness, 
truth and righteousness. He is with us in our efforts to 
establish His Kingdom in the world if we allow Him to set 
up His throne in the centre of our hearts and lives. He 
gives life abundant in this world and life eternal in the next. 
We know all this because Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 


“He is risen!’ 


The pressing, urgent, imperative need of the 
Church in Africa is a manifest unity of faith and 
purpose. There will never be unifcrmity of worship 
nor organisation, but allowing for such diversities 
there must be made clear to the world the unity of 
the Church, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. The Church 
must speak with one voice or the world will continue 
to exploit the differences, playing one branch of the 
Church against another as a spoilt child plays father 
against mother to the turmoil of the home and the 


child’s own ruin, 
Rev. A, “G. Leask, 


- education. 
_ College, Umtata, and his Junior Certificate at Lovedale, 
and his matriculation and B.A. at Fort Hare. 
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Dr. A. C. Jordan was Honoured by his Countrymen 


By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


FrEBRUARY 12th, 1959 will long be remembered by the 
Pondomise tribe of Tsolo, and others present as a 
red-letter day. Dr. Jordan who is a lecturer at the Uni- 


_ versity of Cape Town was born at Mbokotwana, in the 


Tsolo district, Transkei, and here he obtained his early 
He took his teacher’s course at St. John’s 


He taught 


at Healdtown, Kroonstad and Fort Hare, prior to his 


Plecturership at the U.C.T. 
_ degree in African Languages; and recently has been 


rd 


In 1942 he got the M.A. 


awarded a doctorate in philosophy. 
He will however be known by generations as the author 
of Ingqumbo yeMinyanya, (The Wrath of Ancestors) that 


_ most fascinating novel, reminiscent of Shakespeare’s great 
__ Tragedies. 


During these Christmas holidays he brought 
with him to his rural home area some of his European 
students male and female, studying Xhosa at the U.C.T., 
to show them the scene of the tragedy he wrote about, to 

eet the people and to see some of the cultural traits 
mentioned in the book, acted—the cold printed word made 
to live. 

He was hoping, he said, to make these observations in a 
quiet way, to take the chance as it offered itself. But when 
he hinted his ideas to one or two friends they suggested 
that the chief be informed. This, having been done, the 
chief welcomed the idea and granted his nkundla as the 
stage on which to act. Invitations were sent out to the 
different locations under Chief Dilizintaba Mditshwa. 
The response was amazing. The Pondomise regarded 
the occasion as their humble way of paying tribute to the 
son of their soil, in the reflection of whose honour they 
basked. 

Each group of actors was dressed in its own way, bead- 
work was very attractive. 
The new magistrate of T'solo, Mr. Fourie, was amongst 
the number of Europeans present. So was Mr. Pahl, the 
Inspector of Bantu Education. ‘The chief was met from 
his house to the Nkundla with singing, and the slow steps 
taken lent dignity to his person and the occasion as he 
measured his steps, amidst assegais and shields, and 
karosses. 

The first scene was that of oxen driven in an Indian file 
amidst the cheers of women. ‘This is called ukokhiwa 
which is practised at an initiation ceremony when a young 
girl reaches the age of puberty. The next was umngqu- 
ngqgo wabafazi. ‘They were not as good as the ‘Thembu 
women in this dance. It was stated however that the 
notice was short and some of the dances had to be impro- 


The acting was very good. 


vised. 


The school choirs were here, and they played no 
mean part to grace the occasion, 

Inkondlo was acted, so was Intlombe yamaggira (the 
witch-doctors’ dance) a very vigorous dance controlled by 
drum-beating, but <Ndlame was by common consent voted 
the first place. It reminded one of the Bachopi dance at 
the Johannesburg mines, and the Zulu warriors at Eshowe. 
‘Towards the end of the programme, Cr. Chalmers Bam of 
Tsolo, as is customary with the Pondomise gave the new 
magistrate a name by which he will be saluted by the 
Pondomise. Bayethe! Monwabisi! Then the crowd 
yelled Bayethe! Monwabisi. The magistrate then 
addressed the gathering in good fluent Xhosa. 

“ Nkosi Dilizintaba, sizwe samaMpondomise, namhlanje 
andizanga kuthetha kunt ngodendo lweempahla, nangokuhla- 
ziywa komhlaba, kodwa ndize kubukela imigcobo yenu. Zibe 
ntle kakhulu izinto exighubeke apha ; abantwana besikelo 
bacula kamnandi. Ndithi kuni nonke Maz’enethole.” 

I should not forget the catering side. The inner man 
was well looked after. As the shadows lengthened, the 
crowd scattered. Some went over the eastward hills to 
Jenca, others strode due north to Ngcolosi and beyond the 
Others wended their way westward to Litye 
at the foot of the Bele mountain, Matyeba, Mjika and 
Nqadu over the ridge, the chief and his neighbours re- 


Inxu river. 


mained at Ntshiqo, whilst we with happy memories drove 
across the Bedlana stream, bidding farewell to those who 
came our way to Mbokotwana and Mbuto, and on reach- 
ing Umtata it looked as if all was a dream. 


Our Readers’ Views 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook, 

Sir,—In your March issue you refer to the success of 
Sergeant Naude’s work in the West Bank Location, East 
London. No doubt this is largely because “he speaks, 
reads and writes Xhosa fluently.” Knowledge of their 
language wins people’s confidence. 

On page 34 of the same issue there is a long speech by 
the Minister of Bantu administration and development 
about the noble tasks that await the five commissioners— 
general. 

I hope that the first qualification for such appointments 
is the knowledge of the native language : and I hope also 
that you will later let your readers know if this is so. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Matrtuew. 
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South African Intitute of Race Relations 
FURTHER FINDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE S COUNCIL, JANUARY 1959 


AFRICAN FARM LABOUR 


1. The Council wishes to place on record its great 
appreciation of the papers that have been presented on the 
subject of Farm Labour, and more especially the valuable 
study of the economic aspects of this subject that Miss 
Margaret Roberts conducted in the Albany and Bathurst 
districts of the Eastern Cape, and the informative paper by 
Mr. S. J. du Toit of the Division of Economics and 
Marketing of the Department of Agriculture. 


2. In the circumstances prevailing on the farms 
throughout the Union personal and paternalistic relations 
between the farmer-employer and their farm labourers are 
normal. Such relationships can bring about harmony or 
disharmony on the farms. It is, however, essential to 
emphasise that farmers who extend benevolent paternal 
treatment to workers as well as take a personal interest in 
their human needs usually have little difficulty in recruit- 
ing or retaining labour and in obtaining a satisfactory 
quality of work from them. It should also be emphasised 
that inefficient farming must result in an uneconomic use 
of farm labour. 


3. If greater benefits of mechanisation on the farms 
are to be realised it is essential that farm labourers should 
receive in a greater measure than hitherto the benefits of 
general elementary education as well as specialized voca- 
tional training. Such education and training, as experi- 
ence elsewhere shows, e.g. Denmark and parts of the 
U.S.A., would give farm labourers a more intelligent 
interest and participation in farm operation and enable 
them to take better care of farm machinery. 


4. The tendency for the labour tenancy or squatter 
system to disappear in favour of full-time farm employees 
is in the right direction. But in the present transitional 
stage in the conditions of Farm Labour it would appear 
that remuneration in cash and kind tend to be unsatis- 
factory. In this connection the matter of providing 


minimum cash wages and basic rations should be examined. 


5. Miss Roberts’ study has made a case for a relaxation 
of influx control so that it/does not operate in|such a manner 
as to deprive farm labourers of the employment opportu- 
nities in the urban industrial centres and thereby depress 
their incomes and living standards. 


6. Socio-economic studies of the conditions of Farm 
Labour have been very few and local, and although such 
studies have yielded interesting and useful information 
there are still many gaps in the significant facts about the 
working and living conditions of non-European labourers 


in the different agricultural regions of the Union. Even 
with the facts and figures that have been made available 
from time to time from official sources knowledge about 
the conditions of farm labour is still inadequate. 


7. The Council therefore strongly recommends that in 
view of the importance of the agricultural sector in the 
economy of the Union and the general welfare of the non- 
European workers living and working in that sector a 
Union-wide investigation into the condition of Farm labour 
is urgently required. Such an investigation could concern 
itself, inter alia, with the following aspects :— 

i. Social structure of Farm labour. 

ii. The mobility of Farm labour. 

iii. Recruitment practices. 

iv. The conditions of remuneration and especially the 
provision of minimum cash wages and basic 
rations. 

v. The efficiency of Farm labour and Farm manage- 
ment and its economic relationships to producti- 
vity. 

vi. The education and vocational training of Farm 
labours. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF AFRICAN WOMEN 


1. The time has come to review the effects of recognising 
African custom as a source of law. After 30 years’ 
experience of the working of the special courts for 
African litigants, it is clear that the status of African 
women is a subject that urgently requires further study 
and elucidation. 


2. In view, however, of the complexity of the issues in- 
volved, the Council recommends to its Executive that 
study groups be set up wherever possible to continue 
the work begun in Johannesburg. Provincial differ- 
ences in laws alone require this. 


3. ‘The Institute should ask suitable organisations (both 
European and non-European) to discuss the subject 
of African women’s status either at special conferences 
or on the occasion of their own annual congress. 


4. ‘The right of all adult Africans to make a will ought to 
be made known in the hope that it will be more fre- 
quently exercised ; and lead to the better protection of 
the interests of widows. 
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New Books 


The Silent Rebellion by A. M. Allchin, $.C.M. 25/-. 

The revival of community life in the Church of England 
in the 19th century has been competently recorded in a 
recent book The Call of the Cloister. 'The greater part of 
the present work, the Author tells us, was written before 
The Call of the Cloister appeared. Mr. Allchin has res- 
tricted his attention to ‘‘a few representative communi- 
ties ” and has been chiefly concerned to examine the ideals 
of the founders of the 19th century communities, the social 
and cultural backgrounds out of which they developed, 
and the relationship they had with the Church in general 
and more particularly with the Episcopate. The “ Rebel- 
lion ” of which he speaks is the rebellion against world- 
liness and contemporary convention. The women’s 
communities were the first to grow, the conventions of the 
day were at once their opportunity and the ground of the 
opposition they had to meet. Again the early communi- 
ties owed not a little to the Bishops who were, generally 
speaking, ahead of popular opinion, in particular of course 
to the encouragement given by Bishop Wilberforce, al- 
though the struggle-for the recognition of permanent vows 
involved battle with the Episcopate. This particular 
battle is of central importance. There must be room for 
permanent vows in any development of the Religious Life, 
“The Shelter of the Spirit,’ Father Benson of Cowley 
calls them (quoted p. 187). A community which is found- 
ed to do a particular work, e.g. to meet the situation in a 
given slum has a less stable foundation than a community 
which is founded to serve God in the Religous life—and 
therefore also in any work to which it may be called by 
God. One is reminded of the appointment of the Apostles 
by our Lord—“ that they might be with him.” 

It is still true to-day, as it was in the 19th century that 
Anglican Communities are appreciated in proportion to 
their recognised usefulness : but if they exist to be useful 
only they soon wither and die. ‘‘ I will not speak of reli- 
gious communities as a means of getting work done very 
cheaply : such an idea I can only regard as a sacrilege, 
an insult to God....I] -cannot contemplate religious 
communities as a means of extricating us from embarrass- 
ments which are simply occasioned by a sinful habit of 
greed.”’ So speaks Father Benson (quoted p. 151), 

Not the least valuable contribution of the present book 
is the way in which it thrusts down to fundamentals and 
reveals the development of the Religious Life as a work, 
not of man, but of God. 

With “ the recent signs of the restoration of life in com- 
munity among Evangelicals and Reformed Christians on 
the Continent” to which the author merely alludes, his 
book should prove of value far beyond the limits of the 
Anglican Communion. 


At one and the same time we find here a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of XIXth century England and an 
important dissertation on the place and function of the 
Religious Life. 

N.B. 
* % * * 
Ethical and Political Problems of the Atomic Age, 

C. F. von Weizsacker, pp. 22, S.C.M., 1958, 2/- 

Hard Facts, A Christian looks at the World, 

John Lawrence pp. 63, S.C.M., 1958, 2/6. 

These two works, the first the Burge Memorial Lecture 
by a distinguished West German atomic physicist, and the 
second by a realistic and radically-minded Anglo-Irish- 
man, are both written from a Christian stand-point. One 
of the most striking impressions on reading them is that 
you learn, perhaps afresh, that the existence of atomic 
weapons cuts clean through the familiar division of the 
Christian Camp into pacificists and non-pacificists. 
Neither Weizsacker nor Lawrence is a pacifist, but the 
former cogently argues that “‘it is possible to lose a third 
world war without ever waging it”? and that Christians 
who have experienced the crisis with which atomic warfare 
confronts civilization can render the best service to man- 
kind “if without pride, or bitterness, and without too 
much noise, they disassociate themselves from all partici- 
pation in whatever has to do with atomic weapons.” 
Weizacker’s argument appears well-nigh irrefutable to the 
present reviewer. It is, he says, “ bluff” to argue that we 
can assure human survival by means of weapons we dare 
not use if we wish to survive. Bombs safeguard peace 
and freedom provided they never fall; if they do fall, 
nothing is left to safeguard. ‘They protect us just as in- 
effectively if everyone knows that they will never fall, and 
our enemies can act as if they did not exist. Therefore 
we must decide to use them, “and that means that they 
really may one day fall.’”’ We surely have scientific and 
Christian realism in Weizsacker’s argument and it appears 
difFcult to avoid the conclusion that to resist or ignore 
what he has to say is to acquiesce in the possible suicide of 
the human race. 

Lawrence’s book has a wider range in its concern for the 
more effective work and witness of the Church. But the 
opening words : “‘ Is there a future for the human race ” 
relate him directly to Weizsacker, as also does his conclusion 
“ As a first step, we should press for the abandonment of 
the H—bombs.”’ As Lawrence passes to consider “‘ A 
World in Revolution ” and the role of Britain in the world 
we find a keen insight into fundamental issues and a 
readiness to distingusih between the possible and the 
impossible. “* We are called to co-operate in God’s re- 
demptive purpose in the sphere of public life, as in other 
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spheres, but we are not called upon to establish a Utopia. 
We are placed in a fallen world.” Here Christians should 
find no cause for despondency or dismay for ‘‘ Our Lord 
has been here before us.” 
The complacent, the concerned and the despairing have 
all much to help them to these two books. 
R.C. 


* * * * 


The Epistle to the Ephesians, by John A. Allan. 

(S.C.M. ‘ Torch Bible Commentaries,’ 9/6). 

The Principal and Professor of N.T. Studies at Knox 
College, Dunedin, has given us a devout and in many ways 
stimulating book about this wonderful letter. But he has 
written from a standpoint which many will be unwilling to 
accept. He is quite convinced that Paul did not write it 
and since he is persuaded that the key to its interpreta- 
tion is in its authorship and that “‘there is no greater 
hindrance to a proper exposition of the book than adher- 
ence to the conviction that Paul wrote it,”’ this colours all 
that he writes about it. He is at great pains to set out his 
arguments against Pauline authorship, and uses thirteen 
of his limited number of pages in doing so. For himself, 
he accepts the idea of Goodspeed as developed by Mitton, 
that some admirer of Paul produced it after the Apostle’s 
death as an introduction to acollected edition of the Pauline 
letters, with a view to commending them to Christians at a 
time when they were being neglected, and also, perhaps, 
in support of the recently appeared “ Acts” from the pen 
of Luke. 

So, if you are to get the help that Professor Allan has to 
give, and it is much, you must allow him this premise and 
not let yourself be bothered by the continual recurrence of 
“The Writer” where ordinarily you would expect the 
name “ Paul.”’ Then you will find many of his comments 
on various verses or phrases very helpful and aptly pointed 
by some arresting quotations. Interspersed through the 
commentary are seven brief essays designed to throw more 
light on points of special importance. 

O.B. 
FRANCHISES 

flsewhere in che report of the speech to the Royal 
Commonweaith Society by Lord Twining, he refers to the 
tripartite system of election in a multi-racial community 
by which a voter is required to cast his vote for three 
candidates, one from each of three races, European, Indian, 
African. It will be interesting to watch the history of this 
novel experiment. Meanwhile some of our own members 
of Pa:liament are turning over other systems of election 
than that dependent on manhood suffrage which is ruled 
out in South Africa by the disparity in numbers between 
the White and non-White. As reported in the Cape 
Times, Dr. Z. J. de Beer (U.P. Maitland) said: ‘“ He 
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believed it was possible to devise a system which would — 
4 
es 


give the White the protection he wanted and whith would 
permit the Black the political expression he needed. 


+. 


He did not believe immigration alone could solve the — 


problem, although immigration of Whites on a larger scale _ 


was desirable. 


White civilization, not only in the technological but also in 4 


the aesthetic sense. 

In South Africa it was very much easier for the Natives 
to acquire the manners of the Western civilization. That 
was why he was so very much ahead of his counter-part on 
the rest of Africa’s continent. 

In South Africa perhaps more than in any other territory 


The Black Man was reaching out for and was absorbing a 4] 


of Africa, the means would have to be found whereby — 


groups could live together in peace and prosperity. 

The question was not whether this must be faced, but 
how and when it must be faced. There was a revolution 
going on on the Continent of Africa—a revolution of 
modernization. 


- 


There was every reason why South Africa should nead 


that revolution and should take the lion’s share of pros- 
perity. 


There was every reason, given good administration and © 


good planning, why South Africa should emerge im- 
measurably stronger economically than she was to-day. 

If she did not have the fore-sight to make the plans it 
might happen that the revolution would pass South Africa 
by or even trample her underfoot. 

What was really happening in Africa was that the peoples 


and territories of Africa were acquiring modern civilization — 


at a rapid rate. The emergence of African States was 
merely a by-product. 

What the Native was doing, was to acquire the civiliza- 
tion of the West as fast as he could get it. 

Similarly in the Senate and in the Debate on the motion 
of no-confidence, Senator Ballinger, representing Natives 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, urged as reported 
in Hansard that the Senate should be constituted on different 
lines altogether. Referring to the proposal to eliminate those 
like himself who represented the Native voters and those 


similarly placed in the Assembly he said “if there is any 


reason for claiming that this isa democratic state, if youare 
going to use Parliament to proveit, then you have got to bring 


in other people. You have got to putin our place, ifyou like, - | 


Africans and Coloureds. I have never objected to that 


and I think the time is not very far distant when it will _ 


happen and not a matter of ten years away either for that 
matter.” 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by A. Kerr, Lovedale, C.P. 


